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THE ACCELERATOR. 

We this week present to our readers a 
newly-invented machine, of more gigantic 

proportions than the Aedlopodes, given in our 

last number. It is calMed the Accelerator ; 

and is intended for the transit of goods and 

passengers on common roads, at a speed equal 

to that attained by the railway engine, and 

at a less expense. The inventor intends to 

offer it to the notice of Government, for the 

conveyance of the royal mails. It started 

from the Bull-and-Mouth Inn, on Monday 
last, and from the speed and easy manage- 

ment of a machine which at first sight ap- 
pears so gigantic, we are rather sanguine in 
our expectations of its ultimate success. The 
machine is about twenty-five feet in length, 
and six and a half in width. The fore-wheels 
are thirteen feet in diameter, and thirty- 
nine in circumference. They are divided 
into two circles, the outer, one containing 
sixty spokes, the inner ninety. The hind- 
wheels are nine feet in diameter, and 
are also divided into two circles. A strong 
perch runs from the axle-tree of the front- 
wheels, and is also supported by the axle- 
tree of the hind-wheels: from this perch a 
carriage is suspended for the conveyance of 
passengers; that attached to the machine in 
its present state will contain three persons, 
and there is a place for the attaching of an 
omnibus, to contain twelve persons more, to 
be conveyed with the same power. Imme- 
diately beneath the axle-tree of the fore- 
wheels, are shafts for two horses. The ani- 
mals are in some degree suspended by bands 
passing under their bodies to the axle-tree : 
these bands were of India rubber, but being 
not found to answer, are now changed for 
canvass. Their feet barely touch the ground, 
as the slightest movement of the horses 
will set the large wheels in motion. The 
conductor is seated between the fore-wheels, 
and by means of — connected with two 
small wheels, which he can work with either 
hand, he can support or lower the horses at 
pleasure. The labour for the horses will be 
very trifling on a level road; their great use 
is to propel the machine in going up-hill: 
the reins pass through an aperture of the 
foot-board, for their guidance. 


An apparatus is now being fitted, by 


which the driver will turn the fore-axle at the: 
same time he guides the horses. 





THE CAGED NIGHTINGALE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Ye friends of song, attend my tale,— 
1 sing a lovely nightingale ; 
Piain, unadorned.—but I'll engage 
A fairer never grac’d a cage ; 
Of — brown—eyes black as jet— 
And of his mistress quite the pet: 
A lucky fellow ke,—his doom 
To hang within a paper'd room ; 
To eat and drink of choicest fare, 
And live a happy prisoner there ; 
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To dwell within a cage of wire, 
Aud gaze upon a cheerful fire 5 
To hop upon his perch at night, 
And sit and sup by candle-light ; 
To hear the sound of fife or flute, 
And listen with attention mute ; 
While other songsters cut the air 
In search of hard and wiutry fare : 
Thus is he daily, duly, fed, 
And treated gratis— board and bed. 
Methinks I hear the prisoner say,— 
How shall I all your pains repay ?— 
“ Pll sing a song another day !”” 
Then soon as Flora decks the bowers, 

And ev’ry bank is clothed with flowers ; 

Then, in the days of charming spring,— 

When many a bird is heard to sing, 

And Philomela fills the grove 

With music, such as poets love,— 

Then shall our warbler swell his throat, 

And mingle a delightful note ; 

Then shall he add a cheerful sound, 

With ev'ry bird that. sings around ; 

No little songster on the spray 

Shall warble out a sweeter lay,— 

Thus shall he all your care repay ! 

But some may ask rae,—prithee tell 

How came he in a cage to dwell ? 

Know then, that on a summer's day, 

When truant boys are known to stray, 

And thug beguile the summer hours 

“ In finding nests, in culling flow’rs,”— 

A noted bird-man, in his round, 

The eggs of Philomela found : 

Nor would he leave the treasures there,— 

But placed them ‘neath a robin’s care ; 

In little time the eggs were hatch’d, 

The birds were duly fed and watch'd, 

And cag'd within an ivy nigh, 

*Till they could twitter, peck, and fly ; 

Thence, from their hold, the ivied wall, 

Transferr’d to deck the castle-hall : 

But there they did not sojourn long,— 

Since he, the hero of my song, 

Was meant a tenant next to be 

Of a near neat menagery ; 

Or such, I might have said before, 

It used to be in days of yore: 

There may he warble many a-day,— 

Aud may I, wheu I pass that way, 

Step in and hear him chant a lay ! 
Castle Ashby. T. S.A. 


(For the Mirror.) 
AND is it so? wilt thou indeed depart 
To seek for wealth, on India’s burning shores, 
Where thy fond faucy paints suecess, and marks 
Thy anxious efforts crown’d with golden stoves ? 
Can’st thou still vow thou lov'st, and yet desert 
Her who butjlives—exists upon thy smile ? 
Can’st thou forsake thy kiudred, triends and home, 
And.all the blessings of fair Britain's isle ? 
In my lone moments will thy image still 


_ Linger around in many a pleasant dream, 


And sweet remembrance of our early love 

Oft gild my sorrow with a sunny beam. 

For though you speak with hopes of swift return, 

Not lightly thus to me, appears Farewell ! 

But cold and joyless, fill’d with dark’ning gloom, 

To peace a blight—to happiness a knell. 

Full well I know thou'lt deem these idle fears, 

Aud fain with hope would buoy my sinking heart ; 

But my sad spirit can no vision know, 

Only the sad reality—that we must part! 
Westminster. M. S.* 
* Be assured there is no need of any apology. 

We shall be happy at all times to hear from you; 

and if we discover errors, we will strive to ree: 

tify them ; not with the coldness of a stern critic, but 

with the sincerity of au ardent friend, 


Ness, j 
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AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 132.) 
Bustle at Landing. 


A tHousanp blended sounds assailed our ears 
as we reached the landing-place. A grim 
crowd awaited us there. Forty or fifty drivers 
held up their whip-handles, to engage our at- 
tention. ‘ Coach, your honour !’’—* Coach, 
sir !”? were reiterated by persons whose dirty 
hands and faces, and ragged garb, did not 
promise much for their vehicles. Their claim 
to our notice was disputed by a hundred or two 
hundred other persons, ranging far beneath 
them in personal cleanliness. Such a set of 
characters were perhaps never collected in our 
country. A dozen thrust themselves forward, 
with,—‘ Shall I carry your baggage, your 
honour ?””—“ Shall I show you to the Adel- 
phi,—to the Mersey Hotel!” cried others. 
Here were women ready to sell the “ yemmen” 
oranges ; and here the suspicious children of 
the wandering nation, ready to buy “old 
clothes ;”—in all a motley group. This was 
not so painful; but the group of ragged, 
wretched, lame, and miserable creatures, that 
had collected round us, as if we had been the 
last resource on which their hopes rested, was 
enough to break one’s heart. Such piteous 
tones, and such fearful accounts of their fa- 
mishing condition, I never before heard fal- 
tered forth from the tongues of human beings. 
It was the first phalanx of a large class that 
afterwards found eating the bread of bitter- 
ness, in all the cities of Great Britain. 


Mendicity in England. 

Framed as our eyes are to see only well-fed, 
decent, and comfortable persons, even in the 
lowest rank in America, when walking through 
the grim assemblage of an English crowd, 
even what is really elegant and neat, is, fora 
period, almost unnoticed ; until the first shock 
which so much distress and poverty make on 
the feelings, has subsided. An Englishman, so 
fat as respects his enjoyment of what is beau- 
tiful, is disciplined into an entire disregard 
for those elements, which enter into the tex- 
ture of the social system in his country, and 
dim its glory. He sees only what is splen- 
did. All the meanness thrown over it, by 
surrounding want, he is accustomed to dis- 
regard, as much as if it did not exist. If it 
Were not so, he would be continually mise- 
rable. But it stares an American in the face, 
in every street. This dark veil hides, for a 
period, all the grandeur that stands towering 
behind it. I found it precisely so in my 
case. We succeeded in separating ourselves 
from nearly all the rabble that at first sur- 
tounded us; though one or two of the more 
professional, or more huagry beggars, har- 
Tassed our march through several of the 
shorter streets. 

O2 
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An English Hotel. 


There is no place where one is more inde- 
pendent than in au English hotel. If he has 
money enough, he can command everything. 
We might have such houses if we desired 
them ; and perhaps they would be frequented 
and profitable ; but they are not suited to, or 
at least they do not grow out of, our national 
character. They are the legitimate fiuit of 
English feeling. In England, condition, 
title, and wealth, are everything ; character, 
person, and humanity, are comparatively no- 
thing. All yields to the dazzle of wealth and 
hereditary influence. This aristocracy pre- 
dominates everywhere; and communicates 
itself to everything. See its yenius in a 
hotel! You are met at the door by a waiter ; 
who measures your condition at a glance. He 
looks out to see whether you have come in 
your own carriage with livery, or whether you 
post it in style. He watches the postilions, 
in order to estimate the height of your dig- 
nity by the profoundness of their obeisance ; 
and they do not leave the house till they have 
told him what you paid them, and everything 
else they know about you. In short, he 
looks at the hack you have come in; at the 
silver you pay for it; at your baggage, dress, 
and deportment ; and scores you down ac- 
cordingly; or, in the pithy language of an 
Englishman,—“ he sets you down as a porter, 
wine-and-water, or champagne customer at 
once; and treats you at that rate, till you 
have fixed your own standard by what you 
call for.’? If you donot immediately ask for 
the “ travellers’ room,”’ or for the “ coffee- 
toom,”’ he inquires, “ Will you see your 
chamber, sir??? The bell is pulled; the 
chamber-maid appears; and yon are con- 
ducted to an apariment suited to their esti- 
mate of your rank. If you do not like it, you 
are shown to another of higher price; and 
you are sure to get a very complaisant smile 
from the chamber-maid, if you move like one 
that intends to pay well. They do not like too 
many “thank you’s;”—thinking that when 
courtesy is too current, coin is rare. If you 
have many wants,—coats to be dusted, shoves 
to be cleaned, and trifles to be done,—even 
if you pay uo more for it, it purchases their 
respect, and satisfies them that you intend . 
giving them their fees, Of such a person 
their opinion is,— He’s a gentleman, and 
will pay us for our services’? 

After seeing my chamber, I descended to 
the coffee-room. It was a large, handsome 
apartment, with about ten or twelve tables, 
capable of accommodating four persons each. 
They were all covered with elegant white 
cloths; with knives, and silver forks, and 
spoons. At some of them, parties of gentle- 
men were sitting ;—each group apparently as 
much alone, as if only themselves occupied 
the room. At others was seen but a single 
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individual. 1 sat down at one of the tables. 
“ Waiter, I’ll thank you to bring me break- 
fast.’”? ‘“ What will you have, Sir?” said he 
in reply ; for the price of breakfast, and par- 
ticularly other meals, is regulated by what 
one calls for. There are no fixed hours; 
come in when you may, and call for what 
you choose, if it is to be obtained in the 
market, it is immediately provided. You are 
perfectly independent. You may have all, if 
you are rich enough to pay for all. There you 
sit alone; eat your dinner; pick over your 
nuts and raisins; and read the newspaper. 
No one thinks of you, speaks to you, or even 
looks at you. All keep aloof. They don’t 
know you. They would esteem it almost the 
compromise of their dignity to speak. Both 
the English and Americans are generous by 
nature; but English laws and institutions 
very naturally confine their courtesy to the 
circle of their acquaintance ; while ours, on 
the contrary, gives us a freedom of manner 
towards all men, which no circumstances 
ever disturb. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Wuerever, O man, God’s first sun beamed 
upon thee—where the stars of heaven first 
shone above thee—where his lightenings first 
declared his omnipotence, and his storm-wind 
shook thy soul with pious awe—there are thy 
affections—there is thy country. 


Where the first human eye bent lovingly 
over thy cradle—where thy mother first bore 
thee joyfully on her bosom—where thy fa- 
ther engraved the words of wisdom on thy 
heart—there are thy affections—there is thy 
country. 


And though it be among bare rocks and 
desert islands, and though poverty and care 
dwell there with thee, thou mayest love that 
land for ever; for thou art man, and thou 
canst not forget it, but it must abide in thine 
inmost heart. 


And freedom is no empty dream—no bar- 
ren imagination—but in her dwells thy cou- 
rage, and thy pride, and the certainty that 
thou art of high and heavenly race. 

There is freedom where thou canst live in 
the customs, and fashions, and laws, of thy 
fathers; where that which rejoiced their 
hearts rejoiced thine ; where no foreign op- 
pressor can command thee, no foreign ruler 
drive thee according to his will, as cattle are 
driven at the will of their drivers, 


This thy country—thy free country—is a 
treasure which contains within itself inde- 
structible love and faith; the noblest good, 
(excepting religion; in which dwells a still 
higher freedom,) which a virtuous man can 
possess, or can covet.— Arndt. | 
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The Paturalist. 


FUNGI. 


Tue fungi (observes Dr. Glendining) con- 
stitute a numerous class of plants, amount- 
ing, the different sorts included, to some 
hundreds. They are very extensively diffused, 
being met with in every quarter of the globe, 
The reddish mushroom (agaricus musca- 
rius,) is a common poisonous species in Eng- 
land, while the mucho more of Kamtschatka, 
described by Krachenninnikow, Langsdortf, 
and other travellers, is but a variety of our 
indigenous noxious fungus, which is com- 
mon in every country between the Atlantic 
and Behring’s Straits. Pallas informs us, 
that in many forest diatricts of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, in which fungi abound, the people feed, 
during Lent, exclusively, on bread and fungi, 
and that they eat all kinds, except the aga- 
ricus muscarius, the fetid dunghill mush- 
room, and some other juiceless sorts ; and it is 
stated by recent travellers, that thereare many 
different species offered for sule in the Tus- 
can markets. Although a great many sorts 
are used as food, there can be no doubt, but 
that a large portion of the mushrooms may 
be numbered amongst the most virulent of 
vegetable poisons. The mucho more (amanita 
muscaria) of Kamtschatka, seems to differ 
in some minute points from the European 
amanita muscaria, having the pileus more 
convex towards the centre, the stalk thicker, 
and the gills probably less white and more 
yellowish. This fungus is found principally 
in the vicinity of Wischna, Kamtschatka, 
and Melkowa Derewna: it varies from one 
and a half to five or six inches in diameter ; 
they ure gathered in July and August, and 
dried in the air. They are used in various 
ways, but principally dried, in which state 
they are rolled up singly into a bolus, and 
swallowed entire without chewing. One 
Jarge fungus, or two smull ones, are as much 
as are taken in one day. Within two hours 
after the dose, a species of drunkenness 
commences, accompenied by hilarity, flushed 
face, delirium, disposition to bodily exertion, 
and if the dose be very large, spasins ; there 
is often great increase of muscular energy. 
Some, who are labouring under its effects, 
are observed to stride or leap over a straw, a3 
if it were a beam; while others are unuble to 
stop themselves, or avoid plunging into any 
ditch, pit, or river, which may be in their 
way. A Kamtschatkadale, while labouring 
under this influence, has been known to 
carry a bag of flour, weighing a hundred and 
twenty pounds fifteen wersts, although he 
could scarcely lift it when sober. 
W.G., C. 
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Manners and Customs. 





SKETCHES OF PARIS. 
A Stroll in the Champs Elysées. 


We left the reader in our last sketch in the 
aristocratic gardens of the Tuileries, if indeed 
we can call anything in France aristocratic : 
—we will now beg him to take our arm, and, 
passing out of the western gates, enter the 
Place de la Concorde. Do not hesitate, fair 
sir or lady; (‘¢ as the case may be,” as the 
catechism says of those mysterious person- 
ages M or N;) we trust that the pages of 
the Mirror have taken the place of a mutual 
friend of us both, and given us the necessary 
introduction. Well, then, here we are, on the 
Place de la Concorde, which we should think 
is the finest promenade in the world. The 
pavement is twenty or thirty feet broad, and is 
laid down in chequered squares of black and 
white asphalte, and there are eight statues 
placed round it on stone pedestals. In the 
centre is the great Theban Obelisque, which 
was presented to Charles X. by the viceroy 
of Egypt. This very ancient affair had its 
unintelligible illustrations engraved on it 
during the reign of Rhamses III., (Sesostris,) 
about 1640 years before Christ, so that, as 
fashions and ideas have altered a little since 
then, it is no wonder the Parisians think 
its birds, beasts, and black-beetles thorough 
“ bétise.’? We will pass the obelisk, and 
enter the Champs Elysées, on the other side 
the Place. Have you ever seen Windsor 
Park? If you have, you must remember the 
Long Walk, and this will give you a very fair 
idea of the style of the Champs Elysées, 
with the exception that the Parisian prome- 
nade is not more than a mile in length, with 
the road continued right across from the 
trees on one side to those of the other, with- 
out the deep border of grass which we have 
at Windsor. Why they are called fields we 
do not know, unless it be because there is no 
grass in them, from the principle of the old 
adage, “ lucus a non lucendo.” 

We will seat ourselves, if you please, 
on the rails at the entrance, and see what is 
going on around us, for the Champs Elysées 
is the grand resort of all the street exhibitions 
of Paris. In front of us is a shabby four- 
wheeled carriage, with one horse, drawn up 
under the trees. A middle-aged man is 
seated in it, busily employed in unfolding 
various little paper packages from a box 
which he holds on his knees, and his female 
companion, a woman about forty, painted 
up, and gaudily dressed, with a flaunting 
feather in her bonnet, is standing on the seat 
of the chaise, playing lustily on the trumpet 
(being a very feminine instrument,) in order 
to attract a crowd. When she has finished, 
and the concern is surrounded by a sufficient 


number of gazers, the man rises, and tells the 
“ Messieurs et Dames”’ around bim that he 
is the first physician in the world ; that he 
has travelled in every known country on the 
face of the globe, and searched the origin of 
every disease to its very roots; but in grati- 
tude to the people of Paris, he has returned 
to give gratuitous advice to all the sick 
and ailing. This harangue lasts about 
twenty minutes, being delivered in that grand 
and pompous style with which nobody but the 
French invest the most ordinary incidents of 
life. Whenever he flags for want of breath, 
a boy at the horse’s head, wearing an old 
foraging cap, gives the most extraordinary 
roll upon a cracked drum you ever heard, tu 
fill up time. When he has concluded his 
oration there is no lack of patients, to whom, 
as promised, he gives his advice free, which 
is to the effect that nothing will benefit the 
case but his own pills and compounds, so that 
he makes it pay pretty well. This man is 
well known at Paris—he attends all the fétes 
in its vicinity, and is generally to be found 
every fine afternoon where you now see him. 

But there is one peculiar feature in the 
multitude that people the Champs Elysées, 
which we cannot overlook—it is the im- 
mense number of soldiers that throng its 
promenades. There they are, always strolling 
about in two’s and three’s, with their blue 
coats and red trousers and little white gaiters, 
They are all undersized mean-looking men, 
with an ignorant stolid expression of counte- 
nance. As their pay amounts nearly to two 
sous a-day, (more or less,) they cannot afford 
to spend much in amusements, so they prefer 
all that are gratuitous. Towards afternoon 
the Champs Elysées are perfectly crowded 
with them; and they take the front places 
in all the gaping circles of idlers round a 
fantoccini, and never contribute anything. 

A little further on, amidst the trees, you 
will see a perambulating lecturer on electri- 
city. He has set up his apparatus: in the 
centre of four large trees, and wound some 
red cord round them to form a kind of 
barrier. His jars and flasks are displayed 
upon a tube covered with a fine painted 
cloth, and the machine, which has been a 
very large one, but the plate is cracked in 
various places, is guarded from rain by an 
enormous umbrella of red cotton. He is at 
present astonishing his audience by discharg- 
ing bottles of gas, and blowing their corks 
into the air, by means of the spark; and he 
furthermore electrifies invalids for four sous 
each, to the great admiration of the sur- 
rounding populace, who look upon him as a 
species of magician. 

We will now walk on a little towards the 
splendid and unequalled Are de Triomphe 
de V’Etoile,* which forms a grand termination 
to the Champs Elysées. Passing a great 

* See Mirror, No, 804. p. 305, 
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many conjurors, caxe-stalls, and perambu- 
lating lemonade carts, we pass by several 
little eafés. Here are again crowds of 
loungers, sitting at the little round tables 
under the trees, drinking coffee, beer, and 
eau sacrée, and listening to a band of nine 
or ten male and female performers, both 
vocal and instrumental, who play here on 
raised platforms every afternoon. In front 
of us several grown-up babies are gravely 
circling in the roundabouts at the jeu de 
bague, a remnant of the old sport of tilting at 
the ring; and others are taking a flight in four 
ships which go up and down as they revolve. 
The French are indignant at being called a 
trifling nation—what do you think of this ? 


Beyond this spot is the elegant Cirque 
Olympique—the summer theatre of the Fran- 
conis’, for the display of their unrivalled 
equestrian performances. It is a species of 
vast circular tent, capable of accommodating 
from four to five thousand persons, perhaps 
more, with an arena in the centre about the 
size of the one at Astley’s, and a splendid 
orchestra of fifty musicians erected over the 
passage by which the horses enter the ring. 
Let us turn in and see it—we shall be sure 
of good amusement for our franc. We will 
pay the old lady who takes the money in that 
little box. “ Deux pour Vamphithedtre, 
Madame, sil vous plait.” Now, take your 
billet, and follow me up stairs. We see just 
as well here instead of paying donble to go 
below for the privilege of being covered with 
sawdust every time the horses pass. 

The arena is rapidly filling, and they are 
lowering the handsome chandeliers to light 
them, while the grooms, dressed in our own 
fashion, are raking the circus level, but not 
so quickly as our old friend in the red jacket 
and top-boots at Astley’s :—his “ rake’s pio- 
gress” is literally like a rail-road, At half- 
past seven the orchestra begins to perform 
several popular pieces of music in first-rate 
style. This continues until eight, when 
Victor Franconi enters with a whip and two 
servants, and directly afterwards a gentleman 
in flesh-coloured tights, and a white ribbond 
round his head, who jumps through hoops 
and over his steed’s bridle, by way of com- 
mencement we suppose, for his feats are not 
geuerally very difficult. 

Next come the performances of Le petit 
Fortuné, a young Greek, who rides and 
jumps over flags backwards. When he has 
tinished, an odd noise is heard without, 
and Auriol, the favourite clown of the circus, 
comes rolling in, first head over heels, and 
then jumping and throwing somersets back- 
wards and forwards in a most extraordinary 
manner. We have nothing like him as a 
posture-master in England—he comes very 
close to the Bedouin Arabs, if he does not 
equal them. The beautiful Madame Lejars, 
one of the fairest comets of Franconi’s 


sphere, succeeds him, mounted on a spirited 
horse, without either saddle or bridle. Her 
boldness and self-command is astonishing, 
and her sweet face and finely-turned limbs 
attract the admiration of everybody. She 
is at present not much more than nineteen, 
and ds has learnt a little English, and says, 
“ come up!” to the horse, instead of the 
more general “ allume! hue! hue!’ of 
the other ecuyers. The next scene is a 
pas de deux on horseback, by the pretty 
Virginie Kenebel, (or rather Madame V. 
Franconi, for she is married,) and M. 
Auguste, a fine young man, and capital 
rider. The subject is Bacchus and Erigone, 
and the attitudes are graceful and classical 
in the extreme. Then comes Les deux 
Chinois, one of the most dare-devil neck-or- 
nothing performances you ever saw, per- 
formed on one stout horse by the two bro- 
thers Lalanne. They quarrel, fight, creep 
round the horse’s neck and under his belly, 
suffer themselves to be pulled along, holding 
to his tail, and all the time the animal is 
going at the swiltest speed. After this we 
have Mademoiselle Caroline, on her beau- 
tiful horse Mammoth, in a scene of haute 
equitation; and next, two English clowns, 
Messrs. Lawrence and Redisha, as they are 
called in the programme of the Vert-vert. 
They are clever tumblers, but they look 
unnatural here, for beyond what few English 
there may chance to be in the house, there 
is no one to appreciate their “ Here we are, 
how are you ?”’ on entering the circle ; and 
they cannot cut their jokes upon Victor 
Franconi, like our old friends Widdicomb, 
Fellingham, and West, at our own Ampbhi- 
theatre. The evening's performance con- 
cludes by a “ grand relai sur siv chevaux,” 
by Paul Cuzent, dressed as a French postil- 
lion, and which is an excellent imitation of 
Ducrow’s Courier of St. Petersburgh. The 
entertainments conclude always by half-past 
ten, and in half an hour afterwards the 
Champs Elysées are as quiet as the grave. 
At the féte in celebration of the “ three 
days,’’ a magnificent illumination extends in 
festoons from tree to tree, the whole length 
of the avenue. Large theatres are built for 
gratuitous military pantomimes; and shows, 
stalls, ball-rooms, and exhibitions of every 
sort and kind fill its walks. A splendid 
display of fireworks also takes place from 
the Pont de la Concorde; and all these 
expenses are defrayed by government. Fri- 
volous and childish, indeed, is the whole set- 
out, and many hundreds of francs are blown 
away in rockets and maroons to amuse a 
gaping crowd of infants of forty years old, 
while the costly Louvre is encircled by a 
paling of dirty planks that would disgrace a 
railroad excavation in England, and the tar- 
nished dome of the Hotel des Invalids looks 
like a child’s toy, with the Dutch metal 
half sucked off. , Kips. 
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VALUABLE STATISTICAL TABLES; 
BY MR. CALEY, M. P.* 

National Debt of England and other Coun- 

tries; with the proportion of such debt 


which falls on each individual. 

Proportion of 

Debt per Head. 
0 


England .£800,000,000 32 0 
France : - 194,400,000 519 7 
Russia 35,550,000 011 9 
Austria 78,100,000 2 7 6 
Prussia a 29,701,000 2 7 7 
Netherlands 148,500,000 23 5 5 
Spain ° 70,000,000 5 0 8 
United States Fr —_ —_ 

Sicilies : - 18,974,000 211 2 
Bavaria ‘i 11,311,000 216 0 
Sardinia . 4,584,000 1 1 2 
Turkey ‘ é 3,667,000 0 7 8 
Sweden - ; _— _ 

Portugal 5,649,000 1 2 6 
Denmark 3,729.000 118 4 
Rome 17,142,000 7 9 O 
Poland 5.740,000 1 3 3 
Saxony 3,300,000 2 9 | 
Hanover P 2,284,000 1411 0 
Baden a 1,670,000 1 9 2 
Wirtemberg 2,505,000 3 12 7 
Tuscany ‘ ; 1,384,000 1 4 1) 
Hesse (Darmstadt) 1,184,000 1 311 
Hesse (Electorate) 220,000 0 6 J 
Switzerland _- _ 

Norway 252,000 0 3 


East India Compa- 
ny’s territories . 47,609,000 0 9 
Comparative Wages of English and 
Foreign Operatives. 
Operatives are paid in 


os = 


France . . 5s. 6d. per week of 72 hrs. 
Switzerland . 5s. 5d. — 82 
Austria. . 4s. Od. — 76 
Tyrol . . 3s. 9d 83 
Saxony. . ds. 6d. _ 72 
Bona, on the Rhine 2s, 6d. —_— $4 


The average wages being a fraction under 
4s. per week. The average wages paid to 
hands similarly employed in England, but 
for fewer hours, being 12s. a week. 

Number of the Cotton, Wool, Silk, and Flax 
Factories in the United Kingdom ; with 
the Number and Ages of the Persons em- 
ployed therein, in the year 1835 : — 

“ Cotton Factories, 1,262--viz., in Eng- 
land, 1,070; Wales, 5; Scotland, 159; Ire- 
land, 28. In England there are 42 factories 
empty, all the others are employed. There 
are 220,134 persons employed in these fac- 
tories, viz., males, 100,495 ; females, 119,639. 
Of these, between 8 and J2 years, 8,197, viz., 
males, 4,528; femaies, 3,669, Between 12 
and 13 years, 20,574, viz., males 10,663; 
females, 9,911. Between 13 and 18 years, 
65,486, viz., males, 27,251; females, 38,235. 

* Extracted from his speech in the House of 


Commons, on the debate relative to the Com Laws, 
March 12th, 1839, 


Above 1S years, 125,877, viz.. males, 58,053 ; 

females, 67,524. 

“ Wool factories, 1,313, viz., in England, 
1,102; Wales, 85; Scotland, 90; Ireland, 
36. In England there are 9 factories empty, 
all the others are employed. There are 
71,274 persons employed in these factories, 
viz., males, 37,477; females, 33,797. Of 
these, between 8 and 12 years, 4,764, viz., 
males, 2,481; females, 2,283. Between 12 
and 13 years, 8,558, viz., males, 4,290; fe- 
males, 4,268. Between 13 and 18 years, 
21,250, viz., males, 10,138; females, 11,112. 
Above 18 years, 36,702, viz., males, 20,568 ; 
females, 16,134. 

“ Silk factories, 238, viz ,in England, 221 ; 
Wales, 0; Scotland, 6; Ireland, }. In Eng- 
land there are 25 factories empty; all the 
others are employed. There are 30,682 per- 
sons employed in these factories, viz., males, 
10,188 ; females, 20,494, Of these, between 
8 and 12 years, 6,411, viz., males, 2,486; 
females, 3,925. Between 12 and 13 years, 
2,663, viz., males, 952; females, 1,711. Be- 
tween 13 and .J8 years, 9,451, viz., males, 
2,636; females, 6,815. Above 18 years, 
12,457, viz., males, 4,114; females, 8,043, 

“ Flax factories, 347, viz., in England, 
152; Wales, 0; Scotland, 170; Ireland, 25. 
There are 33,283 persons employed in these 
factories, viz., males, 10,305; females, 22,888, 
Between 8 and 12 years, 12,216, viz., males, 
592; females, 624. Between 12 and 13 
years, 4,072, viz. males, 1,782; females, 
2.290. Between 13 and 18 years, 10,02), 
viz.. males, 3,457; females, 8,564. Above 
18 years, 15,974, viz., males, 4,564; females, 
11,410. 

Total of the four manufactures, 3,236 (in- 
cluding seventy-six empty.)—Persons em- 
ployed, 355,375, viz., males, 158,555; females, 
196,818. 

Comparative Condition of the Farmer, on the 
same Land, in 1790 and 1834; with re- 
gard to Labour, Expenses, and Rates :— 

1834 higher than 1790. —“ Per Cent. 


Agricultural labour. é - 46 
Carpenters’ work « 
Smiths’ work F F . 66 
Sadlers’ work “ = - 63 
Thatchers’ work F - . 58 


Masons’ work. P < . 66 
HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES. 


Tea, sugar, candles, malt, &c. . 30 
Shoemakers’ work y - 64 
Tailors’ work a c a . 565 
Coopers’ work. r . « 
Domestic servants and education . 66 
LOCAL TAXES. 
Poor rates . P ? ‘a 116 
Highway rates. . . 200 
County rates ‘ ° ‘ 550 


Church rates F ‘ é 700 
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ANTONIO LIONELLI. own mind how much of it should be laid out 


(For the Mirror.) in maccaroni for his evening repast, and how 
Whoever has visited Naples, must have much should be laid aside to buy a new dress 
remarked a class of people (if he conde- for his daughter Berta, in honour of the ap- 
scended to pay attention to anything so proaching carnival. “ Iam almost too late, 
much beneath the notice of a fashionable Antonio, and yet I would not have had any 
traveller as the people,) entirely unknown in other scrivano read this for the world.’’— 
this, and other countries, which occupy the “ Ah! Bianca, is it you?’’ said Antonio, 
van in the “ march of intellect’—I mean turning round,—* some love affair, I sup- 
the scrivani, or public letter-writers. They pose.’"—“ Read ! read, for the Virgin’s sake! 
are to be met with in all parts of the city; good Antonio!’ said Bianca, without answer- 
but more particularly in a narrow lane by ing his questions, “ and take heed no one 
the side of the Post Office. This spot is hears you.” 
selected for the convenience of their custom- | The speaker was a young and beautiful 
ers, whether they require their aid inreducing contadina ; and as she bent over Antonio, 
the intelligence drawn from that receptacle watching the first movement of his lips, with 
of hupes, fears, joys, and sorrows, to the that intense and painful anxiety which fixes 
capacity of the only organ, viz., the ear, every muscle of the human frame as if sud- 
through which it can be conveyed to their denly petrified, a beholder would cease to 
understanding; or in putting their thoughts wonder, that the artists of a country, which 
into a visible shape, to be transmitted through produces such models of perfection in the 
the same channel, and to be afterwards re- persons of its very peasants, should excel in 
solved into their original element by some representing the human figure. 
learned brother of the quill. Antonio read :— 

The stock in trade of the letter-writers « J) p,nesr BiaNcA 

consists of an old table, a chair, and asteol —“& yfeet me to-morrow evening, as the vesper 
for the use of their employers, besides the  pejj tolls, at the church of San Martino. Be 
requisite writing materials. Thus equipped, careful that your steps are not traced by 
they select an eligible situation, and lucky i8 those who would be glad to receive the reward 


the poor scrivano considered, who acquires & ogred for the h “ ” 
sort of “de facto” claim, through the for- offered for the head of your Canto. 


bearance or benevolence of some wealthier “It ¢s from Aim, then, and he is safe !” 
fellow-citizen, to some sheltered nook, where ejaculated Bianca. “ Here are five grani, 
he is protected from the scorching sun of (about twopence English,) it is all I have,” 
summer, or the chilling rain of winter; for and she hunied away. 
the sky of Italy is not always blue, nor its =“ It és from Aim, then,” repeated Antonio, 
climate warm always and sunny. giving utterance to the powerful feelings 
The letter-writers are employed on an which had agitated him during the reading 
infinite variety of subjects—on all matters, of Bianca’s letter, and which her presence 
indeed, that concern the lower order of the had hardly been able to suppress.—‘ Yes, 
people—and, consequently, become cognizant the villain!—the robber, Carlo Bettoni!” 
of secrets which, if divulged, would some- continued he, soliloquizing, “ he seduced my 
times involve the ruin of their employers. innocent daughter, and afterwards spurned 
But, to the credit of the scrivani be it told, her. Poor Berta, that was wunt to be the 
this professional confidence is rarely abused; gayest of the gay, now pines in solitude; her 
for, besides the high sense of honour which affections have been laid waste, her heart 
they derive from their comparative superiority broken, and all through the villainy of this 
over their less educated fellow-countrymen, ungrateful scoundrel ; but, by the HolyVirgin, 
their success in the profession depends greatly and all the saints, she shall be revenged !” ex- 
on their character for secrecy. It is only, claimed Antonio, striking hisdesk vehemently. 
therefore, when some violent passion, which * * #* ® « T have discovered him, 
had perhaps slumbered for years, bursts forth Berta!’ said Antonio, as he entered his 
afresh—when some chord, which had long humble dwelling; “ he is now in my power, 
ceased to vibrate, is suddenly and rudely and you shall be revenged, my child !” 
touched, that the scrivano’s sense of honour As those words, uttered with unwonted 
and prudence forsakes him. vehemence, fell upon the dull ear of Berta, 
It was after a day of unusual literary toil they suddenly recalled her from the scenes of 
that Antonio Lionelll, a venerable scribe, who imaginary happiness, into which her abstracted 
enjoyed no inconsiderable share of public mind was wont to wander, to the cold reality 
patronage, was preparing to remove himself by which she was surrounded ; and her na- 
and his establishment from the noise and turally pale cheek assumed even a deadlier 
bustle of the Strada Toledo, to the quiet hue, as she beheld her father’s eyes flashing 
retirement of his own home in the Napoli fire, and his whole frame convulsed with pas- 
Senza Sole. He had already counted the  sion.—* The villain, Carlo Bettoni, for whose 
produce of his labyur, and determined in his head a reward of five hundred crowns is 
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offered,’ continued Antonio, “ will be at the 
church of San Martino to-morrow as the vesper 
bell tolls; and so shall Antonio Lionelli and the 
officers of justice. Nut a seudo of the reward 
shall pollute my hands; but I shall have re- 
venge ; I shall laugh in his face, and remind 
him of his villainy and ingratitude, as the exe- 
cutioner is preparing his head for the block. 

Berta had now entirely recovered her self- 
possession, and having been informed by her 
father of the manner in which he had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the important secret, 
she seemed to hesitate as to the propriety of 
taking advantage of information obtained in 
his professional character. Antonio applauded 
her sense of honour, but would listen to 
nothing that could baulk his revenge. 

Notwithstanding that Berta had been 
cruelly and basely deceived by the man who 
had gained her affections, still he was her 
first—her only love, and she was——a woman. 
She had, therefore, never thoroughly hated 
him; and now that he was threatened with 
imminent danger, he only appeared to her 
partial imagination as the ardent and de- 
voted lover who first won her young heart, 
then as gay and happy as the joyous lark 
that carrolled in her own native valley. 

All this, however, she dared not avow to 
Antonio, well knowing his desire of revenge 
was too deep-rooted to be eradicated by any 
thing short of the utter destruction of the in- 
vader of his domestic peace—the base deserter 
ofhis deluded daughter; she, therefore, offered 
no further objection to her father’s scheme 
of delivering up the notorious robber, Carlo 
Bettoni, into the hands of justice. — 

** ¢ * # © Are you mad, Carlo? 
to venture into the city, where placards, offer- 
ing a reward for your head, will meet your 
eye at the corner of every street!! Profit by 
your late narrow escape, and let us be off into 
the mountains at once.”’ 

“1 believe I am mad, Francesco, for I 
must and will go; I feel it is impossible fur 
me to abandon this girl; she must be in- 
formed of the place of our rendezvous. You 
must go with me, Francesco, to assist in case 
of need, and, if I should be taken No, I 
will never be ¢aken; but, if I should fall, 
you shall supply my place, and lead our brave 
band into the mountains.” 

The foregoing conversation took place 
between Carlo Bettoni and one of his daring 
band, among some ruins in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, on the morning of the day 
on which the former was to meet Bianca at 
the church of San Martino. 

The golden tinge of the sun’s departed 
rays was fast disappearing from the glorious 
and far-famed, but not over-rated, Bay of 
Naples, and its surrounding scenery; and 
the nuble outline of the towering Vesuvius 
was becoming more and more fait against 
the cloudless sky of Italy ; while the approach- 





ing darkness was gradually changing the 
column of smoke, that ascended from its 
summit, into volumes of flame, as Carlo 
Bettoni and his companion issued from their 
hiding: place, habited as Dominican friars. Bi- 
anca had taken her station at the place of assig- 
nation five minutes before the appointed time. 

“ Bianca,’ whispered a friar who was 
advancing slowly towards the spot.— “ Carlo,” 
replied Bianca, softly. It was her lover. 

Just as Carlo had partly thrown back his 
friar’s cowl, a female suddenly turned the 
corner of the church, and, before he could 
avert his face, met his full gaze. Carlo started. 
It was Berta !—* Fly Carlo!” said she in a 
suppressed tone, “ fly for your life! My father 
is coming with the officers of justice !” 

Before Carlo could reply, Antonio’s voice 
was heard, exclaiming, “There he is! Take 
him alive if you can.’? And one of the 
officers seized hold of his gown ; but, disen- 
gaging himself from his long dress by a 
dexterous movement, he laid his assailant 
dead at his feet with one plunge of his dag- 
ger, and, drawing a pistol from his belt, shot 
another through the heart. Francesco had, 
by this time, come up to his friend’s assist- 
ance; and, as there were now only two officers 
to contend with, the contest was pretty equal. 
But Antonio, fearing his enemy might escape 
him, snatched a dagger from the belt of one 
of the fallen men, and threw himself upon 
his foe with the fury of a tiger, at the instant 
that Carlo had disabled the third assailant. 
Francesco, having dispatched his opponent, 
turned round, and saw that his friend had 
closed with the only remaining enemy. The 
next moment a bullet from his pistol passed 
through Antonio’s brain ; but it was too late; 
the old man’s dagger had already been buried 
in Carlo’s heart :—they both fell together. 

The noise of this short, but sanguinary 
conflict, soon attracted several persons to the 
spot; and all the actors in the tragic scene, 
except Francesco. who had escaped, were 
carried into the neighbouring convent of 
Santa Maddalena. It was then discovered 
that Berta had been severely wounded in the 
side by arandem shot, and that two of the 
officers were still living, and likely to recover. 

Bianca was restored, after much difficulty, 
from the successive fainting fits into which 
terror had thrown her; but the two mortal 
fues, Carlo and Antonio, were beyond the 
reach of human aid. 

Bianca attended Berta during her illness 
with unwearied assiduity, a common calamity 
having cemented the strongest friendship 
between them; and, upon the recovery of the 
latter, they were both admitted as novices 
into the convent. They subsequently took 
the veil, and were no less remarkable for 
their charity and benevolence towards their 
fellow-creatures, than for their devoted attach- 
ment to each other. 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO 
VEGETABLES. 


[ A.rnovau the injuries which our cattle and 
provisions suffer from various species of in- 
sects, are often attended with most serious con- 
sequences, yet it is only within the last few 
years that entomologists have bestowed any 
considerable degree of attention upon this 
really important subject. Some years ago, 
Mr. Major, a gardener, published a book upon 
those species which injure the garden plants ; 
but, however laudable the intentions of the 
author, his descriptions of the insects were so 
vague, and his acquaintance with their habits 
80 imperfect and uncertain, that his work was 
not calculated to be of much use. But the 
subject has at last attracted the particular at- 
tention of those both in this country and 
abroad, who possess a more familiar know- 
ledge of their natural history, and who there- 
fore are better qualified to decide upon the 
best remedies against their ravages. In 1837, 
Dr. Ratzeburg published a quarto volume con- 
taining 202 pages of descriptions, and twenty- 
one plates of such beetles as are obnoxious or 
beneficial to forest trees in Prussia; Dr. 
Dahlom published an octavo containing 340 
pages, and two plates of various noxious and 
beneficial insects found in Scandinavia, and 
M. Kollar, a natural history of the injurious 
insects of Austria, containing as many as 421 
octavo pages. At home we find one series 
of articles, having the same useful object, 
publishing in the Gardener’s Magazine, by 
Mr. J. O. Westwood, another in the Gar- 
dener’s Gazette, by Mr. J. H. Fennell, and a 
third in the Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture, by Mr. James Duncan, and much good 
may reasonably be expected from their inves- 
tigations and suggestions. We select a few 
ot Mr. Duncan’s interesting remarks from the 
last number of the latter valuable publication 
—which must be to the agriculturist what 
Blackwood and the /Vestminsier are to the 
politician. | 
“ Longicorn-bectles. The beetles known by 
this name are very numerous, and distin- 
guished for the gracefulness of their forms, 
the body being generally elongated, limbs 
slender, the antenne (vulgarly called the 
horns) delicately constructed, almost always 
as long as the body, and in many instances 
two or three times its length. The great ma- 
jority of them, however, are peculiar to tro- 
pical countries, and the warmer regions of the 
temperate zones, where they are found of a 
size not surpassed by any other insects. Of 
the species indigenous to Britain, which do not 
amount to a hundred, the greater proportion 
are confined to the more southern counties of 
England, a few only of the smaller kinds ex- 
tending to the northern quarters of the island, 
This is owing both to the higher latitude, 
which every where limits - their increase, and 


to the local accident of there being a defi- 
ciency of wood in Scotland; for the larve, 
or grubs, in almost all cases are strictly lig- 
nivorous, and do much harm to trees, piercing 
them often toa great depth, and riddling 
them with holes. The havoc which some 
of the exotic larvee of this family produce in 
a beam of timber, may be conceived, when it 
is mentioned that they are sometimes nearly 
half a foot in length, and of correspond- 
ing thickness, with mandibles, or jaws, that 
cau readily guaw a passage for their owner 
through a sheet of lead.* The small size and 
comparatively limited numbers of our native 
kinds, prevent them doing much injury here ; 
their operations, indeed, considered by them- 
selves, are scarcely ever on so extensive a 
scale as to demand attention; it is only when 
combined with other hostile influences that 
they can act with any momentum. It may 
be safely affirmed, that in Scotland our forest 
trees never suffer any injury from them at all 
deserving of notice. The largest species we 
possess on the north side of the Tweed, is the 
Acanthocinus aedilis, but it has been ob- 
served only in two or three localities. The 
largest of the English species is Prionus 
cortarius, but it in like manner is by no 
means generally distributed. Wasp-beetles, 
(Clytus,) some of which are rather com- 
mon, and easily recognised by the beauti- 
ful curved yellow bands across the elytra, 
or wing-cases, feed on the alder and other 
trees. The genus Callidium is one of the 
most obnoxious to the forester. C. bajulus 
inhabits the Abies excelsa, and the larve 
often takes up its abode in the interior 
of a beam, where it remains long after the 
beam has been converted into a rafter, and 
then works its way out, (materially impairing 
in its progress the strength of the plank,) 
even through the leaden sheeting by which 
the roofs of houses are frequently protected. 
The purple capricorn-beetle, (C. vivlaceun,) 
feeds principally on fir timber which has been 
long felled, without having the bark stripped 
off. The paths formed by the larve are ser- 
pentine, and as it proceeds it fills up the space 
behind it with the excrementitious residue of 
the saw-dust from which it has extracted the 
nutritions principle. These galleries are 
chiefly in the wood immediately beneath the 
bark; but before assuming the pupa, or chry- 


* These larve are often used by the natives of 
the countries where they occur as articles of food. 
This is the case in particular with that of Macro- 
dontia cervicornis, a large and remarkable looking 
species, known throughout Brazil and Cayenne by 
the name of Mouche Scieur de long. 

+ This is the insect which is so well known to the 
natives of Sweden and Lapland by the name of 
Timermann, and which they regard with a kind of 
superstitious veneration. Its presence is thought to 
be the presage of good fortune, and it is as carefully 
protected and cherished as storks are by the pea- 
santry of the Low-couutries. [Itis figured in Rennie’s 
Insect Miscellanies, p. 110.) 
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salis state, the larvae penetrates nearly into the 
heart of the trunk, that it may be in greater 
security during its temporary inactivity. It 
becomes a beetle in the month of May or 
June, when it effects its escape by gnawing a 
passage opposite to the hole by which it en- 
tered. This insect would probably not attack 
timber which had been barked; and it may 
be mentioned generally, that whenever it be- 
comes an object to protect felled trees from 
such assailants, it is a good precaution to have 
it stripped of the bark, as the latter attracts 
many insects, and affords them a rendezvous, 
from which they make inroads into the solid 
wood. 

. The larvee of these insects are mostly without 
feet, but they are furnished with means of loco- 
motion much better adapted to the cylindrical 
excavations in which they dwell. The upper 
and under sides of most of the segments are 
covered with small prominences. When about 
to advance, the larva draws the two extremi- 
ties towards each other, and fixing its hinder 
end to the wails of its hole, by means of the 
warty prominences mentioned, it extends the 
anterior part of its body forwards; an opera- 
tion repeated at each successive advancement. 
The cocoon is composed chiefly of saw-dust 
and gnawed portions of wood. 

“ Crioceris Asparagi.—Asparagus Beetle. 
This pretty insect belongs to a section en- 
tirely different from the foregoing, both in 
structure and habits. The generic name 
(signifying having horns like a ram) refers to 
the appearance of the antenna, which are 
thick and rigid, and usually project forwards 
in a direct line from the forehead, (fig. 2.) 
The head is rather wider than the thorax, and 
is contracted into a short neck behind, the 


eyes globular and prominent. 
very beautiful, and it is often on that account 
made choice of as an interesting object for a 


Its colours are 


microscope. The head is blue-black, rather 
strongly punctured; the thorax bright red, 
more faintly punctured. The wing-cases are 
light yellow, with a blue-black band along 
the suture, united to a quadrate transverse 
mark of the same colour near the middle, and 
another towards the hinder extremity; be- 
sides these there is a longitudinal ene on each 
shoulder; the outer margin is reddish, the 


whole surface glossy and marked with pune- 
tured lines. The underside and legs are 
shining blue-black, Length about a quarter 
of an inch (fig. J.) 

“ The female lays her eggs on the asparagus 
plants, shortly alter they appear in spring. 
These eggs are long and oval, attached by 
the end, by means of a dark viscid substance 
which is extruded along with them; not un- 
frequently one adheres to the top of another: 
their colour is a dull slate tint. The larve 
(fig. 3) are nearly of a similar hue, with a 
tinge of dark green. They are composed of 
thirteen segments, and move by means of six 
pectoral legs. The body is without hairs, 
the head black, the second segment with two 
shining black dorsal spots. These larve at- 
tain their full growth in about a fortnight, 
when they descend into the earth, and become 
pups. ‘They prevail from the beginning of 
June to September, and it is entirely through 
their agency that the asparagus plants sufler, 
the perfect beetle being comparatively in- 
noxious. They select the tenderest and most 
delicate shoots for their consumption, and 
render unpalatable what they do not consume, 
by communicating to it a fetid and disagree- 
able odour, which seems to reside in a black 
matter which they occasionally discharge 
from their mouths. The market gardens 
around London are much infested with this 
larvae; but in Scotland we have met with the 
insect so seldom, that we are inclined to be- 
lieve it never, increases there to a hurtful ex- 
tent. Picking off the insects with the hand, 
will be most effectual when the females first 
appear on the plants, and their bright colours 
render them so conspicuous, that a little care 
wiil prevent any considerable number from 
escaping, 

* Phaedon Vitelline is a smull beetle about 
two lines long, of a uniform shining brassy- 
black colour, occasionally tinted with violet- 
blue. ‘The shape of the body is oblong, the 





head and thorax punctured; elytra with 
closely punctured lines, and the punctures 
irregularly scattered towards the sides and 
apex; underside of the body and legs brassy- 
black, and almost free from punctures, the 
tarsi thickly clothed on the underside with 
short light grey hairs (fig.2. antenne.) 1 he 
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grubs, or larve, are of a yellowish colour. 
When feeding on the leaves of the willow, 
they arrange themselves in rows side by side, 
and advance in regular order, the succeeding 
file consuming what has been left by their 
predecessors, so that nothing is left but the 
reticulated tissue of the leat, resembling a 
piece of net-work, the whole of the paren- 
chyma or pulpy substance being extracted, 
(fig. 3.) The beetles likewise consume the 
parenchyma alone, and they may be some- 
times observed feeding side by side like the 
larve, but their lines are never so regular or 
well preserved. ‘This insect was named 
Chrysomela vulgatissima by Linnzus, and 
it certainly on some occasions appeurs in ex- 
treme profusion. During the last autumn, 
the willows along the banks of the Teviot 
were in many places literally covered with 
them. The consequence was, that the leaves 
were almost entirely brown und shrivelled, 
and vegetation nearly at a stand. They 
likewise frequent poplars, but instances of 
their inflicting material injury on these trees 
are comparatively rare.” 


CALLING OF THE QUEEN BEES. 


“ T HAvE never been able to see what was 
going on at the time this calling took place 
but once. As our bees are not very near 
the house, it is my practice, in swarming 
time (when I have any reason to expect a 
swarm), to walk to the apiary about 10 
o’clock, to ascertain if any hives are getting 
very busy, in which case I place some one 
to work near the spot. Going one morning 
to a hive I expected to send forth a swarm, 
I was amused at the sound of “ peep, peep.” 
Feeling interested in what might be the re- 
sult, I continued my observations till the 
swarm came out, but I think it is probable 
it had been going ‘on for a considerable time 
before. This sound of “peep, peep,” cume 
from an old queen, whom I could plainly see 
going from one part of the hive to the other ; 
running in a hurried menner, as though 
anxious to escape, and uttering the call ina 
hoarse kind of way every time she stopped. 
During the time this was going on, there 
was another sound of “ peep, peep,” of a 
shriller kind, from a fixed point; but it was 
in the interior of the hive, and, consequently, 
out of the reach of my observation. This 
continued about an hour, when the swarm 
issued forth; but, whether the queen who 
ought to have accompanied it was destroyed 
in the hive, or lost alter she came out, I 
cannot say ; but, almost as soon us the bees 
were out they returned to the parent stock, 
and never after made an attempt to swarm, 
neither was there any more confusion in the 
hive, nor sound of “ peep” from either old 
or young queens, but all went on as peace- 
ably as though nothing had happened.— 
Gardener’s Magazine. 


The Public Journals. 


INTERESTING FACTS CONNECTED WITH 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Rawlinson'’s March from Zuhab tu Khuzistan.— Mea- 
sures of dist of the Ancient. 
Tue ‘march’ of Major Rawlinson (of the 
Bombay army) from Zohab, at the foot of 
Zagross, to Khuzistan, (Susiana,) is replete 
with information of a most important kind, 
as affects historical tradition, and the real 
state of countries, viewed but too often through 
the medium of a hear-say or romantic estimate. 

“ Zohadb formed one of the ten pashéliks 
dependent upon Bagdad, until about thirty 
years ago, when Mohammed ’Ali Mirza, 
prince of Kirmdnshah, aunexed it to the 
crown of Persia. At the treaty concluded 
between Persia and the Porte, in 1823, it was 
stipulated that the districts acquired by either 
party during the war should be respectively 
surrendered, and that the ancient frontier- 
line should be restored, which had been esta- 
blished in the time of the Safavi monarchs. 
According to a subsequent treaty, Zohdb 
ought certainly to have been given up to the 
Turkish authorities, but Persia had neither 
the will to render this act of justice, nor had 
the pasha of Baghddd the power to enforce 
it ; and Zohab, although still claimed by the 
Porte, has thus remained to the present day in 
possession of the government of Kirmanshah.” 

Corn and rice are the principal productions 
of Zohdb, and are disposed of to traders from 
Baghdad. 

“ The town of Zohdb was built about a 
hundred years ago by a Turkish pasha, and 
the government continued to be mers | in 
his family till the conquest of the pashalik by 
the Persians. The capital was surrounded by 
a mud wall, and may have at first contained 
about 1,000 houses. From its frontier posi- 
tion, however, it has been exposed to constant 
spoliation in the wars between Turkey and 
Persia, and is nowa mass of ruins, with 
scarcely 200 inhabited houses. There are 
about twenty families of Jews here, and the 
remainder are Kurds of the Sunni sect. 

“ The geography of the district of Zohab 
will be best understood by a reference to the 
accompanying map. At the northern extre- 
mity of the district of Zohab is the little plain 
of Semirdm, a natural fastness of the most 
extraordinary strength, which is formed by a 
range of lofty and precipitous mountains, ex- 
tending in a semicircle.” Z 

Semiram would of course interest our tra- 
veller by its many associations; and he thus 
refers to it :— 

“ The name could not fail to call to my re- 
collection the Assyrian queen, Semiramis, 
whom the ancients believed to have adorned 
Persia with many magnificent works of art. 
I therefore searched eagerly for ancient mo- 
numents; and though I failed to discover 
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any in the plain itself, yet across the river, at 
the distance of about three farsakhs, on the 
road to Sulefmaniyah, I heard of sculptures 
and statues which would well merit the atten- 
tion of any future travellers in this country.” 

The Major now enters upon a territory rife 
of interest to the Biblical scholar. He says: 

“ The series of valleys which extend along 
the great chain of Zagros to the confines of 
Susiana, and are divided by a line of parallel 
ridges from the plains of Assyria, form one of 
the least-known, and at the same time one of 
the most interesting countries of the East. 
Here was the original seat of the Elamites, 
when they migrated from Babylon; and from 
hence they spread their conquests over Su- 
siana, and the adjoining districts to the east- 
ward, which thus assumed the title of Kly- 
mais. The Elymzans are distinctly spe- 
cified by Strato, in numerous passages, as 
inhabiting along Mount Zagros, on the sou- 
thern confines of Media, and overhanging 
Babylonia and Susiana. The most ancient 
name of the country appears to have been the 
plain of Arioch, from whence the king of the 
Elymzans came to the assistance of the As- 
syrian monarch at Nineveh, His capital I 
believe to have been the very city of Zarnah, 
the ruins of which I have just described ; for 
I have discovered that as late as the thir- 
teenth century of Christ, it actually retained 
the name of Arythdn. I also suspect that 
this same place represents the Hara of the 
captivity, which must certainly be looked for 
in this vicinity.” 

Between Kirmanshdh and Susiana is situ- 
ated the Lesser Luristan, (Pushti-kuh,) where 
the chief of a tribe of Kurds received him 
very kindly :— 

“ T was much pleased with the frank and 
open demeanour of my host, so strikingly at 
variance with the mean and cringing cour- 
tesy of the Persians, and even, though ina 
less degree, of the Kirmanshth Kurds. He 
welcomed me to his tent with every evidence 
of disinterested kindness, and seemed to tax 
his powers to the utmost to do honour to his 
Firingi guest. These black goats’-hair tents 
are of all sizes, from the petty cabin of the 
ra’yat to the spacious and commodious abode 
of the Adkem. The size of the tent is com- 
puted according to the number of poles, which 
often extend to ten or twelve, at the distance 
of about twenty feet from each other. A 
large apartment is thus formed, which is di- 
vided into a number of different chambers by 
means of matting; and the Diwan-Khanah, 
Anderin, place for servants, kitchen, stable, 
and sheep-fold, are thus all included under 
the same roof, Around the Diwdén-Khanah 
are spread coarse carpets of I’liyét marufac- 
ture, and in the centre is duy a deep square 
hole for the fire; in the tent of Jemshid Beg, 
the hole was filled with chips and logs of 
wood, and above were piled huge branches 


of trees, to the height of several feet, and the 
mass of combustibles, when ignited, threw 
out, as may be supposed, such a heat, that it 
was with difficulty 1 could remain in the 
tent.” 

It appears that the prince of Luristan is a 
Wali, and of most intolerant spirit, and that 
it would be perilous for any European to at- 
tempt a survey of that country, unless accom- 
panied, as was Major Rawlinson, by a bod 
of armed men. On his ronte Major R—— 
visited the lesser Sis, or Susa. 

“ I had been very anxious, on visiting Stis, 
to obtain a correct copy of the famous bilin- 
gual inscription upon the black stone, which 
was said to be preserved at the tomb of Daniel, 
and which had always appeared to me of the 
greatest importance to verify the recent dis- 
coveries regarding the cuneifurm character : 
I was extremely disappointed, therefore, to 
find that this most precious relic no longer 
existed. It is well known that the inha- 
bitants of Susiana attached the most profound 
teverence to this extraoidinary stone, and 
fiercely resented any attempt to rob them of 
it, believing that the prosperity of the pro- 
vince depended upon its remaining in their 
hands. After the failure of Sir Robert Gor- 
don to obtain possession of it, in 1812, it re- 
mained buried for some years to secure it 
from observation, but having been disinterred 
by the guardians of the tomb, it appears that 
in 1832 it was wantonly destroyed by a 
stranger Sayyid, in the hope of discovering 
within it some hidden treasure: the whole 
story is very curious: the fragments (tor it 
was blown to pieces with powder) were care- 
fully collected, and re-interred within the pre- 
cincts of the tomb; but immediately after- 
wards the province was almost depopulated by 
the plague: the bridge of Shuster suddenly 
broke, and the famous dam at Hawizah was 
carried away; all which disasters were, of 
course, ascribed to he destruction of the 
talisman: and as this Sayyid, also, was ge- 
nerally believed to have been a Firingi in 
disguise, I found the rancour against Euro- 
peans, in connexion with the black stone, 
bitter and extensive. The tomb of Daniel 
has been often described: it is a modern 
building, on the banks of the Shdpur river, 
(or Shawer, as it is generally called,) imme- 
diately below the great mound : several bricks, 
tamped with arrow-headed characters, which 
have been brought from the ruins, are built 
into it; in the court is preserved a capital of 
whi:e marble, also brought from the great 
mound ; and outside, on the banks of the 
stream, are found two blocks, one covered 
with a mutilated cuneiform inscription, and 
the other sculptured with the figures of 
a man and two lions.* 

* Among the numerous stories relative to this 
shrine, Major Rawlinson relates the following :-— 

“When Abi Misa Ash’ari took possession of 
Sis, in the 17th year of the Hijrah,*he dug a canal 
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After travelling for a considerable distance 
along the road Iahadi-Atabeg, (formerly tra- 
versed by Mithridates,) he arrives at the érve 
Susa—the Shushan of Scripture. 
“The most interesting spot in all this 
country, pethaps even in all Persia, is the 
town of Susan, upon the banks of the Kuran, 
four farsakhs* to the N.W. of Mal Armir: 
here also are the ruins of a great city, and 
from the accounts which I have received of 
it, it cannot be other than a sister capital of 
Ecbatana and Persepolis. The city of Susan 
was principally built upon the right bank of 
the Kuran, at a point where the course of the 
river was due W. Forming a semi-circle 
from the river, and thus enclusiag the city, is 
a range of steep and abrupt hills, through 
which there is no passage, either along the 
banks of the river or at other points: a once 
noble bridge, now almost destroyed, connects 
this impregnable position with a large mass 
of ruins upon the left bank of the river, which 
are again bounded to the S. by another range 
of hills, extending at both points to the pre- 
cipitous banks of the Kuran, and traversed 
by two solitary passes. On the right bank of 
the river, near the bridge, are said to be the 
remains of a magnificent palace; the ground 
all around is now planted with orchards, but 
the general design of the building is to be 
traced, and many pillars still remain entire. 
At a short distance from hence, to the N.E., 
and at the foot of the hills, is the tomb of 
Daniel; called Daniayali Akbar, the greater 
Daniel, in contradistinction to the other tomb 
at Sus, which is called Dantyili Asghar, or 
the lesser Daniel. The building is said to be 
composed of massive blocks of white marble ; 
and a large reservoir, formed of the same ma- 
terials, is in front of the tomb. This is fed 
by a small stream, which here descends from 
the hills, and it contains a vast quantity of 
sacred fish, that are regarded with the most 
superstitious attachment. Adjoining the tomb 
is a large slab of marble, engraved with a 
perfect cuneTform inscription, and many other 
broken slabs, similarly sculptured, are said 
to be found among the ruins.” 
Further on (and with this extract we con- 
clude the subject,) the Major says :— 

“I believe that in ancient times, there 
weie two cities of the name of Susan, or Susa, 
in the province of Susiana—the more an- 


from the river of Shapir, and dgposited in a grave at 
the boitom of it the coffiu which was said to contain 
the hones of the prophet Daniel, which wes there 
held in great veneration, and afterwards letting the 
water into the artificial bed, effectually secured the 
grave from profanation, All authors, indeed, agree 
that the grave was in the bed of the stream, yet 
Benjamin of Tudela pretends, that in his day, the 
coffin was suspénded over the river to pacity the 
Jews, upon either side, who were contending for the 
holy relic. 

* The farsakh is a very uncertain measurement ; 
bunt in this part of Persia it may be reckoned at 
three English miles and three-quarters, 


cient, which is the Shushan of Scripture, be- 
ing situated at Susan on the Kuran, or 
Elzus; the other, the Susa of the Greeks, 
at Sus, near the Kerkhah, or Choaspes. The 
river of Dizful I consider to be the Coprates ; 
the A’bi-Zard, and its continuation the Jer- 
rahi, the Hedyphon, or Hedypnus ; and the 
united arms of the Kuran and Dizftl river, 
the real Pasitiyris. 

“ And firstly, with regard to Susan—the 
very expression of Scripture, ‘Shusan, the 
palace,’ would appear indicative of a dis- 
tinction from some other city of the same 
name. Daniel, be it remembered, was in the 
palace, yet he saw the vision on the borders 
of the U’iay, and heard the voice between 
the banks of the river. From the mound of 
Sus the Kerkhah is 1} mile distant, but at 
Suisan the river does actually lave the base of 
the great ruin.”-—Geographical Journal. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF “ OLD NICK.” 


Tut application of this term to the swarthy 
father of evil has never yet been satisfactorily 
accounted for; it is doubtful whether it ever 
will, and what can be produced as likely to 
settle all controversy, may yet be questioned 
and doubted. Some authors are for carrying 
the origin up to the celebrated Nicholas 
Machiavel, whose cunning policy in the six- 
teenth century, was noted and proverbial. 
“* He is as cunning as Old Nick,’’ was then 
a common saying, but how it ever came to be 
transferred to his Satanic majesty is left in 
mystery. 

The following remarks on the probable 
origin of the expression, may perhaps ap- 
pear more apposite, and though I will by 
no means undertake to vouch for their ve- 
racity, yet feel inclined to defend their pro- 
bability. 

According to Keysler, in his “de Dea 
Nebateunia,” the ancient Germans and 
Danes were in the habit of worshipping a 
deity, by name Nocca, or Nicken, and which 
name he derives from the German nugen, sy- 
nonymous with the Latin recare, to kill. 
This deity presided in some way over the 
water; and were it not for Warnius, who 
makes mention of the same deity, we shou!d 
be at a loss to know whether the god were 
oy rape or the reverse. In the course 
of his notice, however, Wornius alludes to 
the popular belief then prevalent, that the red- 
ness in the face peculiar to drowned persons 
was occasioned by this god, who sucked the 
breath out of the body of the struggling 
victim. 

This circumstance seems to be a corrobo- 
ration of my belief, that such is the origin of 
the term. The Danes invaded England,— 
with them they brought their language and 
peculiarities ; what more probable then, that 
this uppellation is handed down to us, like 
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many others of their words, and that as 
Christianity dispelied the absurdities of su- 
perstition, it was at length applied to the 
monarch of the infernal regions. H. M. 


Hine Arts. 


THE SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


Tne private view of the sixteenth exhi- 
bition of the works of “ The Society of 
British Artists,’ was on Saturday last ; and 
with inexpressible pleasure we then beheld a 
rich display of native talent that only wants 
fosteting to render it superior to any other 
school of the present day. The catalogue 
contains 766 specimens of art: and among 
the numerous examples of inventive genius, 
we noticed :— 

11S. The Prodigal’s Return. E. Pren- 
tis—An interior, representing the spend- 
thrift’s return to his parents: he is seen 
kneeling before them, and conscious of his 
misconduct, hides his face with his hands, 
whilst his sister is supplicating her father’s 
forgiveness ; he stands with his hand in his 
bosom, ‘ looking unutterable things’, yet 
his features clearly tell that he feels half 
inclined to yield to the intreaties of his dar- 
ling girl. On his left sits the mother, with 
stretched-out arms to receive her truant 
son; her sickened appearance clearly indi- 
cates the suffering she has undergone through 
his misconduct: but she has already par- 
doned him, for like a mother—she is ail love 
—all forgiveness! The painter has also 
thrown into the countenance of the aged 
nurse, who stands at the door, looks of 
earnest anxiety. In this beautiful and truly 
sentimental . picture, Woman shines forth 
in all her purity, — displaying the divine 
attributes of Gop—mercy and forgiveness ! 
It is a painting of intense feeling and deep 
interest. 

128. Folkstone, Kent. J. Wilson. A 
pleasing and refreshing view from the sea, 
of this ancient and once celebrated, but 
now neglected, town; its picturesque loca- 
lities, however, must at all times render it an 
object worthy of an artist’s study. 

143. Scene near Weybridge, Surrey. 
R. Hilder.—A cabinet picture, handled with 
great delicacy of touch, and truth of nature. 

184. 4 Light Breeze. J. Wilson.—A 
sweet brilliant silvery gem. 

189. Portrait of G. Heneage, Esq. Mrs. 
J. Robertson. — Whole length, with his 
arm on a charger. The attitudes extremely 
graceful. - In the manner of Vandyke. 

207. J. Allen—A delightful composition: 
woody scenery, with cows in the foreground, 
fording a brook, whose pellucid stream 
seems inviting the cattle to allay their thirst; 
the undulating background shows great 





power of handling, whilst the rich autunmal 
tints, blending delightfully with the young 
rich foliage, reminds the spectator of Ruys- 
dael’s magic touches. A truly splendid gual- 
lery picture. 

449. A Fresh Breeze. J. Wilson.— 
Equal in genius to Mr. Wilson’s “ light 
breeze,” No. 184. 

461. Deer Stealer in his bothie. C. Han- 
cock.—We here perceive the wily trespasser 
safely ensconced within his retreat, about to 
slake his thirst with a soop of drink; whilst 
his countenance forcibly portrays the work- 
ings of a guilty conscience, brooding over his 
unlawful calling: his grateful and sincere 
friend, the dog, is looking with glee on his 
master, who affectionately grasps his foot: 
the deer and dogs in the foreground are 
well grouped ; and the children in the back- 
ground in true perspective. In this, as it 
ought to be in a// paintings, the mmnp of the 
master is pre-eminent: the colouring chaste, 
and the effect natural. 

478. The Gamblers. T. Clater.— An 
humble interior: two men—a flat and a 
sharp—playing at cards; the vacant look, 
nay even the throwing out of the leg of the 
simpleton, tells you how ignorant he is of the 
games of chance, whilst the roguish counte- 
nance of his opponent —his attitude, the 
intense anxiety and interest he displays, 
—his cheatingly handing a card to a buy 
behind his chair, forcibly tell the story, and of 
the evils of gambling, which, however inno- 
cent they may at first appear, too often end 
in the most horrid and deadly crimes. The 
primitive innocence of the naked infant in 
its nurse's lap, forms a fine contrast with the 
troubled features of the gamblers in the fore- 
ground. There is much to admire in this 
specimen. 

433. Gipsies—moonlight. FE. Williams, 
sen.—A difficult subject, handled with con- 
summate skill and effect. 

450. Group of C smn 

451. Group of Children. > H. Biefield. 

452. Children riding. 

Three spirited miniature representations 
of happy juvenile amusements ; highly and 
tenderly coloured. 

There are very many other attractive 
views, landscapes, and domestic scenes, in the 
Gallery, which we shall reserve for future 
notice. 

The society has made an excellent arrange- 
ment for a night exhibition, between 8 and 
10 o’clock, for the accommodation of those 
who cannot encroach upon their day's time 
to gratify their taste. 


THE DRAWINGS OF THE MUSEE ROYAL. 


Tue above drawings, from which the engra- 
vings were made for the “ Musée Royal’?— 
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that celebrated work which has elevated the 
fine arts in Paris, were exhibited on Satur. 
day last, at Messrs. Hadgson and Graves’ 
spacious rooms in Pall Mall. They consist 
of 150 copies of the great masters, the ori- 
ginals of which . formerly embellished the 
walls of the Louvre. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the almost magic deli- 
cacy of touch of these really wonderful Draw- 
ings : the exhibition was a rich treat to the 
lovers of art. 


Che Gatherer. 


Near the Ghorde (a hunting seat of the 

Electors of Hanover,) is the’ corner of a 
forest called the “ Jammen Holy,” or Wood 
of Groans. George II: once hunting near it, 
is said to have heard at a small distance a 
dismal cry, and directing his horse to the 
spot, found a Vendee peasant, who was bury- 
ing his father alive. The monarch shud- 
dered with horror’; but the Vendee assured 
him he was only complying with the practice 
of his country, which, however, required 
secrecy for fear of the Germans amongst 
whom he lived. H. M. 
. The mistakes of a layman are like the er- 
rors of.a pocket watch, which affects only an 
individual ; but when a clergyman errs, it is 
like the town-clock going wrong—he misleads 
a multitude. . 

It is said that the year 1839 will cut a 
greater figure in the world than any of its 
predecessors. 

Friendship, the wine of life, should, like a 
well-stocked cellar, be continually renewed ; 
and it is consolatory to think, that although 
we can seldom add what will equal the gene- 
‘yous first growth of our youth, yet friendship 
becomes insensibly old in much less time 
than is commonly imagined, and not many 
years are required to make it mellow and plea- 
sant: warinth will no doubt make a very con- 
siderable difference; men of affectionate 
temper and bright fancy, will coalesce a great 
deal sooner than those who are dull and 
cold.— Boswell. ; 

The torrenf and the.:blast can mar the 
loveliest scenes in nature, War, with his 
-mthless hand, may rival the elements in their 
work of destruction ; but it is passion alone 
that. can lay waste the human heart: the 
whirlwind and the flood have duration in 
their existence, and have bounds for their fury ; 
the earth recovers from the devastation of the 
. conflict with a fertility that seems enriched by 
the blood of its victims; but there are feelings 
that no human agency can limit, and mental 





wounds which are beyond the art of man to : 


hea).— Cuoper. i 
At a sale at Mr. Sotheby’s rooms, on 

“Monday, 18th inst., of the miscellaneous 

library of the late Edmund Lodge, Esq., 


:alt Booksellers and Newsman —In 
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Clarenceux King-at-Arms, the follawing cu- 
rious and unique volume was purchased by 
Mr. Bent, of the Aldine Chambers, Pater- 
noster-row, for the sum of £13. I0s.:— 
“ The Mirour of Maiestie, or the Badges of 
Honour conceitedly emblazoned, with em- 
blems annexed, poetically unfolded, by H. G., 
remarkably fine copy, in half morocco.—Lon- 
don, printed by W. J., 1618.—The only other 
impression of it which has occurred for sale, 
or even known, was in the White Knight 
collection, where it sold for £18. It was 
resold at Perry’s sale for £17 17s; and 
again in Heber’s collection for £7 10s. The 
title of that copy was reprinted, and the 
imprint was different from the present, inde- 
pendent of the date being altered to 1619.” 


The New Art.—Mr. J. F, Havell and Mr, 
Willmore (the engravers) have, by covering 
glass with etching ground and smoke, 
sketched designs upon it. Through the glass 
thus exposed by the scratches, the photogenic 
paper receives the light, and the design, 
which the sun may be said to print, may be 
multiplied with perfect identity for ever! 
Designs thus produced will probably become 
much more common, and even more gene- 
rally applicable, than lithography, because 
all the means are more readily accessible, 
whilst it will receive its rank as an. art, and 
be excellent in proportion to the skill of the 
artist, as a draftsman, with the etching 
needle. The size need no longer be kept 
down by that of the printing-press, as the 
size of the glass can alone limit the size of 
the design. This is a real and valuable dis- 
covery, applicable to a thousand purposes. 
It is reported that Mr. Havell, and his bro- 
ther, the well-known painters, have suc- 
ceeded in giving rome true colours, also, to 
their productions, by the action of light. 
Beautiful imitations of washed bistre draw- 
ings may be produced, by stopping out the 
light on the glass by black varnish, which 
will obstruct the transmission of light-in pro- 
portion to the thickness with which the var- 
nish is laid on; and specimens like fine 
™mezzotinto prints have been produced by 
this process.— Literary Gazette. 

The revolution of France, and the total 
destruction of the names of men, all; titles of 
nobility, and all the! religious orders, was an 
event so manifestly predicted’ by St. John in 
the Revelations, that a hundred years’ before 
its occurrence, a Frenchman, of the name of 
Pierre Jurieu, wrote a book, positively men- 
tioning the French revolution and all conce- 
mitant circumstances, aiid even, by calcula. 
tion, fixed the year, only claiming a latitude - 
of ten years, from 1780 to 1790. =H. M. ° 
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